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ton's book as a study of this chaotic, motley-hued " poetry for the 
masses." 

The typography is good. I have noticed only a few errors: — 
P. 4, notes 1. 8, delete comma. P. 23, 1. 3, delete comma. P. 194, 
11. 14, 15, delete commas. P. 207, 1. 7, " above one hundred," delete 
" hundred " (also vol. i, p. 118) . P. 233, n. 2, 1. 2, " his ory," read 
"history." P. 272, 1. 13, " mid-third," delete the hyphen. P. 300, 
1. 16, second word, read " Huns'." P. 367, " Dreams," second line, 
"Drolls" should form a new heading. P. 389, "Kittredge, 
" Brema " read " Bremo." P. 431, Warwick, 1. 5, delete the second 
reference " ii, 218." 

Howard E. Patch. 

Smith College. 



Old English Ballads, 1553-1625. By Hyder E. Rollins. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1920. 

Dr. Rollins's book suggests comparison with the Shirburn 
Ballads, so admirably edited by Andrew Clark in 1907. The Shir- 
burn ballads are a MS. collection copied down from broadside issues 
about the beginning of the seventeenth century, many of them 
being still in existence in later black-letter print in the great collec- 
tions reprinted by the Ballad Society. The interest of the Shirburn 
MS. is not in the uniqueness or even in the novelty of its contents 
(tho many of the ballads in it are not preserved elsewhere), but in 
its antiquity — it is some half -century older than most of the prints 
reproduced by the Ballad Society— and still more in its being a 
representative manuscript ballad booh — an early specimen of a kind 
of compilation of which Percy's Folio MS. is the most famous 
exemplar, and which still flourishes among simple folk. Dr. 
Rollins's seventy-five items, on the other hand, are drawn from a 
variety of sources; a dozen of them are from unique early broad- 
sides, twenty-three are from MS. Sloane 1896, twenty-nine from 
MS. Add. 15225 (both of these are in the British Museum), and 
the remaining eleven from nine different MSS. With few excep- 
tions, they are preserved only in the print or MS. from which he 
draws them and have not been reprinted by modern ballad-students. 
They thus add a good deal to the available material for the study 
of trivial poetry (as Gay might have called it) in the sixteenth and 
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seventeenth centuries. MS. Sloan 1896 is a distinctly Protestant 
collection of poems made in the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century. MS. Add. 15225 (which is reprinted in its entirety except 
for four pieces which are known elsewhere) is as distinctly a Cath- 
olic compilation, made about 1616. It is of great value as illus- 
trating the temper of English Catholics in the opening years of the 
seventeenth century. Both Protestant and Catholic compiler show 
a strong preference for poems of edification. The Catholic Ms. is 
especially noteworthy for its devotional fervor, its steadfastness 
under persecution, and its freedom from vituperation — altho it has 
one piece, unmatched elsewhere, pouring contempt upon the sen- 
suality and hypocrisy of puritans. 

The word 'ballad/ despite the labors of critics in the last 
hundred and fifty years, seems still to be as inclusive as it was 
three centuries ago. Not one of these Old English Ballads has the 
slightest connection in style or content with the ' traditional popular 
ballad.' A scant seven are really narrative: one on Somerset's 
attempt to prevent the sucession of Mary Tudor, four on execu- 
tions, under Mary, Elizabeth, or James, of religious recusants, one 
versification of part of the book of Tobit, and one exemplum (not 
from current journalism) of the fate of the faithless retainer. 
There are two ' goodnights,' one of them of Anne Saunders (not 
hitherto reprinted), whose crime is dramatized in A Warning for 
Fair Women; but neither is really narrative. There is a humorous 
account of the triumphs of Good Ale over all comers, in alphabetical 
order. There are three pieces, rather celebrations than narratives, 
on the Gunpowder Plot. For the rest, they are reflective poems, 
occasionally gallant or amorous, occasionally satirical, but for the 
most part hortatory, moralizing, or (especially in the Catholic MS. 
Add. 15225) devoutly and personally religious. Some of them, 
both in the Protestant and the Catholic MS., have no more sugges- 
tion of the ballad-hawker than have the utterances of devotional 
aspiration in Vaughan's Silex Scintillans. One is impelled to raise 
the question, By what test are the contents of these two MSS. 
adjudged to be, even in the most liberal sense, ballads? In this 
most liberal sense a ballad is a poem composed for the broadside 
press and intended to be chanted or sung. As Dr. Eollins himself 
has pointed out (PMLA, xsxiv, 312), 'the tune was always 
specifically named along with the title ' in printed ballads ; and, in 
substance, it is the fact of broadside issue that determines a poem 
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to be a ballad. Some twenty-seven of the poems in the Shirburn 
MS. are still extant in black-letter broadsides, and the rest are so 
similar in quality that we may confidently assume a like source for 
all of them. The same is true of the poems in MS. Rawlinson Poet. 
185, from which Clark printed nine pieces as appendix to his 
Shirburn Ballads, and Rollins prints three more. But none of the 
pieces from the Sloane MS. is preserved elsewhere, and only two 
of those from MS. Add. 15225 are extant as broadsides. Ballad 
print, to be sure, is notoriously emphemeral, and the lack of extant 
broadsides is in itself of little weight. Supplementary evidence 
may be drawn from the Stationers' Registers. Dr. Rollins identifies 
three of the pieces given from the Sloane MS. with ballad entries 
in the Register, and four of those from the Add. MS. Others 
(four from the Sloane MS., three from MS. Add. 15225) are less 
confidently identified with entries in the Register. Turning to the 
other test, the indication of the tune, it should be borne in mind 
that seventy of the eighty poems in the Shirburn MS. have the 
tune to which they are to be sung named in the MS. In the Sloane 
MS. the tune is never indicated. In the Add. MS. the tune is given 
for four of the pieces and place made for it (but left blank) in two 
others; the rest are without this evidence of broadside origin. The 
absence of the word ' ballad ' in the title is of course of little weight ; 
broadside ballads are entitled 'laments,' 'warnings,' 'complaints,' 
' ditties,' or ' songs ' only less frequently than ' ballads ' ; yet it is 
probably significant that only one of the pieces from the Add. MS. 
is described in its title as a ' ballad ' (nine are ' songs ' ; the rest 
are generally without title), and only one of those from the Sloane 
MS. In the Shirburn MS. twenty-seven are entitled ' ballads,' six 
are ' lamentations/ six ' ditties/ five ' complaints/ four ' warnings/ 
four ' songs/ two ' sonnets/ one an ' epitaph/ and one a ' jig.' And 
if by none of these external marks they are determined to have had 
or to have been intended for circulation as broadsides, it is hard to 
see any internal evidence of such a destination in exalted lyrics of 
the inner life like those beginning '0 blessed God, saviour 
sweete, Jesu, looke on mee ! ' and ' Calvarie mount is my delight, 
a place I love so well ; Calvarie mount, that I might deserve on 
thee to dwell ! ' 

But it would be a brave man that undertook to say what kind of 
poetry may not have got into ballad print provided it was not too 
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long to be contained on a broadside ; nor is it probably a question of 
any importance except to those who wish to give the word ' ballad ' 
a more definite denotation than it yet appears to possess. By what- 
ever name they should be called, these poems are a most welcome 
addition to our store of fugitive poetry from the days of Mary, 
Elizabeth, and James, welcome both to the literary and to the 
social historian. One of them in particular is probably without a 
parallel in or outside of printed balladry — the ' ballad concernynge 
the death of mi. Robart glover [who was burned in the persecution 
under Mary in 1555], wrytone to maystrys marye glover, his wyf, 
of a frend of hers ' (MS. Stowe 958, B. M.). It is in the main a 
typical street ballad of the pious, hortatory type, describing for the 
edification of its hearers the exemplary life and teachings, the 
arrest, trial, and execution of Eobert Glover ; but it is not the work 
of the impersonal professional journalist. Its author, Eobert Bott, 
is a friend of Glover's wife, whom he addresses in the ballad as 
' my dear Mary/ and godfather to Glover's youngest son ; and the 
ballad closes in the style of a personal letter to the widow adjuring 
her to 'forgett not that same chylde, Tymothye glover, yonge in 
age, . . . Beinge the yongest of them all, also my god-sonne dear/ 
Nowhere else, probably, is journalistic balladry combined with the 
personal letter of condolence. Scarcely less noteworthy is the long, 
detailed, realistic ballad on the Catholic martyr Thewlis, who was 
hanged, drawn, and quartered at Lancaster in 1616. 

And one thing more — of interest, this time, to students of tradi- 
tional balladry. From MS. Eawlinson Poet. 185 (dating from 
about 1592) Dr. Bollins prints a lover's lament, ' A verie pretie 
sounge. To the Tune of Hoboinolle and John a Side.' Before 
1600, then, this finest of border ballads (Child 187) was so well 
known that it gave name to a tune for a street ballad ! 

H. M. Beldew. 
University of Missouri. 



